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and  was  much  struck  with  the  elegant  decorations  of  the  harem 
rooms ; and  after  a cordial  farewell  we  set  but  on  our  way  once  more 
along  the  banks  of  the  Checkatoo. 

Henceforth  all  was  cultivation — we  had  passed  into  a different 
sphere  altogether  ; occasionally  we  went?  by  an  underground  village 
which  the  nonrads  had  now  deserted  /for  the  upper  levels,  and 
occasionally,  too,  we  sighted  a train  of  wayfarers  bound  for  the  moun- 
tains, but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  we  had  left  the  nomads  behind 
us,  and  with  them  the  delicious  free  Liv  of  the  Median  mountains. 
At  the  next  village  we  actually  saw  a (Wheeled  vehicle,  that  is  to  say, 
a cart  consisting  of  a triangular  wooc^en  plateau  fifteen  feet  long,  at 
the  apex  of  which  buffaloes  were  fastened,  and  the  whole  supported 
by  an  axle  joining  two  wheels  without  spokes — plain  round  pieces  of 
wood.  i 

Buffaloes  here  are  in  constant  uffe  ; they  revel  in  the  muddy  waters 
of  the  Checkatoo,  and  seem  blissfully  happy  when  their  backs  are 
scratched  by  the  naked  urchinsif  who  attend  them  to  their  bath. 
With  the  advent  of  carts  and  buffaloes  we  felt  that  we  had  seen  the 
last  of  our  nomad  friends,  and  ,lhe  Mountains  of  Media  were  in  the 
mist  behind  us. 
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THE  BARBER  SURGEONS  OF 

LONDON. 

WHEN  Mr.  Roderick  Random,  of  famous  memory,  came  to 
London  to  seek  his  fortune  as  surgeon’s  mate  on  board  one 
of  the  King’s  ships,  he  was  obliged  to  present  himself  at  the  hall  of 
the  Barber  Surgeons  Company  in  order  that  his  qualifications  might 
be  ascertained.  Having  with  some  difficulty  raised  a half-guinea 
to  pay  the  fees,  he  attended  with  a quaking  heart  and  found  himself 
in  a crowd  of  young  fellows  who  had  come  on  a similar  errand 
Presently  his  name  was  called  by  the  beadle,  in  a voice  that 
made  him  tremble  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  the  sound  of  the  last 
trumpet  ; he  was  conducted  into  a large  room  and  confronted  by 
about  a dozen  grim-faced  men  sitting  at  a long  table,  one  of  whom 
imperiously  bade  him  come  forward,  asked  him  where  he  was  born, 
how  old  he  was,  where  he  had  been  apprenticed,  and  for  how  long  he 
had  served  ; and  on  learning  he  had  only  been  apprenticed  three  years, 
his  examiner  told  him  it  was  a great  presumption  on  his  part  to 
pretend  to  sufficient  skill  after  so  short  a service,  and  that  his  friends 
would  have  done  better  to  have  made  him  a weaver,  or  a shoe- 
maker. This  statement  did  not  tend  to  encourage  him,  but  a 
plump  gentleman  interposed,  telling  him  not  to  be  afraid,  and, 
bidding' him  take  time  to  recollect  himself,  asked  him  touching  the 
operation  of  the  trepan,  which  he  described  in  a satisfactory  manner. 
Then  a facetious  gentleman  inquired  what  he  would  do  in  an  action 
at  sea  if  a man  was  brought  to  him  with  his  head  shot  off?  He 
replied  that  such  a case  had  never  come  under  his  observation,  nor 
did  he  remember  to  have  seen  any  cure  proposed  for  it  in  any  of 
the  systems  of  surgery  he  had  perused,  which  caused  the  grim-faced 
gentlemen  to  smile.  After  one  or  two  more  questions  of  the  like 
character,  and  a violent  quarrel  between  two  of  the  examiners  in 
which  all  the  others  took  sides,  he  was  finally  approved,  and  received 
his  certificate  on  payment  of  five  shillings.  The  beadles  then  exacted 
three  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  an  old  woman  who  swept  the  hall 
one  shilling,  so  that  the  precious  half-guinea  was  almost  exhausted. 
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In  this  incident  in  his  hero’s  adventures  Smollett  has  probably 
awn  upon  his  own  experiences,  and  has  thrown  some  light  upon 
e examination  of  candidates  for  certificates  in  surgery  in  the  days 
len  George  II.  was  king.  Quite  recently  the  “ Annals  of  the 
irber  Surgeons  of  London  ” have  been  given  to  the  world  by  Mr. 
idriey  Young,  one  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  that  ancient  and 
irshipful  company.  Acting  upon  the  maxim  “ Spartam  nactus  es, 
nc  orna,”  Mr.  Young  has  spent  his  leisure  time  for  several  years 
examining,  copying,  and  translating  the  records  of  his  company, 
id  has  unearthed  a vast  amount  of  information  bearing  upon  the 
inners  and  customs  of  our  forefathers  from  the  beginning  of  the 
irteenth  century.  His  book  has  been  published  by  subscription  ; 
id  though  it  is,  we  believe,  to  be  obtained  from  the  printers,  it  is 
rdly  likely  to  get  into  the  circulating  libraries,  or  to  fall  into  the 
ads  of  the  general  reader.  But  it  would  be  a great  pity  if  the  story 
Young  has  told  were  not  more  widely  known,  and  we  propose, 
nrefore,  to  place  before  our  readers  some  of  the  more  important 
ts  he  has  brought  to  the  light  of  day. 

Barbers  have  existed  from  very  early  times,  and  have  obtained 
? honour  in  the  works  of  Cervantes,  Fielding,  and  other  writers. 
|sis  not  quite  clear  when  they  began  to  add  the  art  of  surgery  to  the 
de  of  haircutting  and  shaving  ; but  it  seems  probable  that  after  the 
uncil  of  Tours  in  1163  forbade  the  clergy,  who  were  the  physicians 
he  Middle  Ages,  to  practise  as  surgeons,  the  barbers  undertook 
duties  relinquished  by  the  clerks,  and  then  established  the  con- 
ation between  hair-cutting  and  surgery,  which  continued  in  this 
ntry  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  We  cannot  trace  the 
:ory  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  alliance,  but  we  know  that  before 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  there  was  a Guild  of  Barbers 
London  practising  bleeding,  tooth-drawing,  and  cauterisation.  In 
year  1308  Richard  the  Barber  was  chosen  by  his  brethren,  and 
aitted  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  to  control  the  trade.  He  was 
y sworn  to  make  a monthly  scrutiny,  and  if  he  found  any  barber 
ng  in  an  unseemly  manner,  or  causing  a scandal,  he  was  em- 
'ered  to  distrain  upon  the  offender,  and  to  carry  the  distress  into 
chamber  of  the  city.  The  barbers  were  not  incorporated,  but 
•ted  as  a Guild,  to  the  honour  of  God  and  all  His  saints,  and  to 
up  the  commons  of  the  people  to  do  well.  There  were  similar 
ds  or  fraternities  at  Lincoln  and  Norwich  ; the  former  in 
our  of  our  Lord,  the  Virgin,  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  the 
ir  the  worship  of  God  and  His  Mother,  and  St.  John  the 
tist.  All  three  made  returns  in  1388  to  writs  of  Richard  II., 
vol.  cclxx.  no  1922.  L 
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when  that  monarch,  being  in  want  of  money,  caused  inquiry  to 
made  into  the  nature  of  the  several  guilds  and  fraternities  in  the  kii 
dom,  doubtless  with  the  object  of  getting  something  out  of  them.  1 
London  barbers  answered  that  they  had  no  lands  or  tenements,  r 
furnished  the  king  with  what  seems  to  have  been  fairly  full  inforr 
tion  as  to  their  objects.  Each  member  was  bound  to  make  a quart 
payment  to  the  common  funds,  out  of  which  decayed  brethren 
ceived  tenpence  halfpenny  a week  each,  provided  their  poverty 
not  due  to  their  own  folly  ; and  the  expense  of  obits  and  masses 
deceased  brethren  was  defrayed  out  of  the  funds.  The  masters  of 
Guild  were  to  settle  all  disputes  between  the  members;  and  there  \4 
as  we  might  expect,  a yearly  feast,  for  which  no  brother  was  to  j 
more  than  fourteen  pence. 

Seventy-four  years  later  than  the  date  of  this  return  the  bar! 
were  incorporated  by  charter,  but  during  the  interval  the  annals 
not  silent.  The  Surgeons  Guild  appear  to  have  been  somev 
jealous  of  the  privileges  of  the  barbers,  and  tried  unsuccessfull 
restrain  them  from  practising  surgery.  In  1416,  the  mayor 
aldermen  issued  an  ordinance  forbidding  barbers,  who  often 
their  patients  worse  instead  of  better,  from  taking  under  their 
any  sick  person  in  danger  of  death  or  maiming,  unless  within  t 
days  after  being  called  in  they  presented  the  patient  to  one  of 
masters  of  the  Guild  ; and  in  1451  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  i 
further  ordinances  to  the  same  effect.  The  masters  were  dilig 
the  execution  of  their  office,  and  we  have  an  interesting  accoun 
the  punishment  of  a quack,  one  Roger  Clerk  of  Wandsworth, 
had  attempted  the  cure  of  the  wife  of  Roger  atte  Hach 
Ismongeres  Lane,  in  consideration  of  a payment  of  twelve  p 
which  was  to  be  increased  if  the  treatment  succeeded.  Clerk  or 
a charm,  “ very  good  for  her  fever  and  other  ailments,”  to  be  ap 
to  the  sufferer’s  neck.  It  consisted  of  a piece  of  parchment  rolle 
in  a bit  of  cloth  of  gold,  but  it  produced  no  effect,  and  H 
complained  to  the  authorities.  Clerk  was  thereupon  haled  befor 
mayor  and  aldermen,  and  had  the  impudence  to  tell  their  worship 
the  charm  was  good  for  fevers,  and  consisted  of  the  words  “ A 
Christi , sanctified  me ; corpus  Christ i,  salva  me;  in  i sanguis  C> 
nehria  me  ; cum  bonus  Christas  tu , lava  me.”  Rut  upon  examin 
not  one  of  these  words  appeared  on  the  parchment,  and  the 
told  the  defendant  that  a straw  would  be  of  just  as  much  ava 
fevers,  an  obiter  dictum  that  savours  strongly  of  rationalism, 
was  found  illiterate,  an  infidel,  and  altogether  ignorant  of  phys 
surgery  : and  to  the  end  that  people  might  not  be  deceived 
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ntenced  to  be  led  on  an  unsaddled  horse  through  the  streets  of 
e city,  a vessel  suspended  before  him  and  another  behind,  while 
umpets  and  pipes  directed  the  attention  of  passers-by  to  his  igno- 
imous  position. 

A few  years  later,  an  ordinance  was  made  that  no  barber,  his 
:.fe,  son,  daughter,  apprentice,  or  servant  should  work  at  his  craft, 
tt§ither  in  hair-cutting  or  shaving,  on  Sunday,  on  pain  of  paying  six 
iiillings  and  eight  pence  for  each  offence.  This  order  was  in  com- 
es .iance  with  a suggestion  of  Archbishop  Arundel,  who,  while  holding 
provincial  council  in  London,  had  been  scandalised  to  learn  that 
ce  barbers,  being  without  zeal  for  the  law  of  God,  followed  their 
uaft  on  the  Lord’s  Day.  With  the  consent  cf  his  suffragans,  the 
>od  Archbishop  prohibited  this  unholy  labour  ; but,  as  disobedience 
his  prohibition  would  entail  excommunication  only,  while,  as  he 
aively  adds,  in  these  days  “ temporal  punishment  is  held  in  more 
■ ead  than  clerical,”  he  entreats  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  “ his  sons 
Christ  and  dearest  friends,  to  ordain  a competent  penalty  in 
coney,”  to  be  levied  upon  the  barbers  who  shall  be  transgressors  in 
1 is  respect.  The  Archbishop  was  evidently  a shrewd  judge  of  the 
mmparative  effect  of  temporal  and  spiritual  punishments. 

We  must  not  linger  over  the  incidents  of  these  ancient  days, 
me  incorporation  of  the  barbers  by  letters  patent  under  the  great 
lal,  which  still  remains  attached  to  the  document,  dates  from  the  first 
ar  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  preamble  recites  that,  through 
ce  ignorance,  negligence,  and  stupidity  of  some  of  the  barbers  and 
’ other  surgeons,  “ very  many  and  almost  infinite  evils  have  before 
is  time  happened  to  many  of  our  liegemen,”  and  some  “ have 
tone  the  way  of  all  flesh  ” ; and  to  remedy  these  evils  the  charter 
•oceeds  to  grant  to  the  honest  men  of  the  mystery  of  the  barbers  to 
' one  body,  with  a perpetual  succession  and  common  seal,  to  have 
e scrutiny  and  correction  of  surgeons  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  to 
xamine  their  instruments  and  medicine,  and  to  correct  offenders  by 
ie  or  imprisonment.  These  provisions,  though  apparently  appli- 
ible  to  all  surgeons,  did  not,  we  may  presume,  interfere  with  the 
ivileges  of  the  Guild  of  Surgeons,  which  continued  as  a distinct  and 
■parate  community  until  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Barbers 
ompany  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  year  1540. 

Several  sets  of  ordinances  and  by-laws  were  made  at  various 
mes  under  the  authority  of  the  charter.  Occasionally  quarrels 
mke  Gut  with  the  rival  community  of  surgeons,  which  were  settled 
•r  a time  by  a composition  in  1493,  but  renewed  a little  later.  In 
‘ j 5 1 owing  to  the  science  and  cunning  of  physic  and  - surgery  being 
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exercised  by  many  ignorant  persons,  some  of  whom  could  not  ev 
read,  it  was  enacted  by  Parliament  that  the  licensing  of  surgeo 
should  be  entrusted  in  London  to  the  Bishop  and  the  Dean  of  S 
Paul’s,  and  throughout  the  country  generally  to  the  Bishops  and  the 
Vicars  General  ; but  this  statute  did  not  probably  affect  the  rights 
the  Barbers  Company  and  the  Surgeons  Guild.  At  all  events,  th 
former  body  made  further  ordinances,  including  rules  for  readin 
lectures  on  surgery,  for  presenting  patients  in  danger  of  death,  an 
against  one  member  supplanting  another  of  his  patient  ; and  thes 
ordinances  were  confirmed  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  Chancellor,  an 
Fitz-James  and  Norwich,  the  Chief  Justices,  in  the  year  1530. 

Ten  years  later  the  Act  uniting  the  Barbers  and  Surgeons  into  on 
Company  received  the  assent  of  Henry  VIII.  The  property  of  th 
barbers  (it  does  not  appear  that  the  surgeons  had  any  worldly  pos 
sessions)  was  handed  over  to  the  united  body.  Four  masters — tw 

barbers  and  two  surgeons — were  to  rule  the  company.  No  surgeo 
was  to  shave  or  wash  his  patient,  and  no  barber  might  practise  sur 
gery,  except  tooth -drawing.  The  bodies  of  four  malefactors  were  to  b 
handed  over  every  year  to  the  Company  for  dissection,  and  thoug 
this  privilege  was  of  great  value  to  students  of  anatomy,  and  wa 
stoutly  maintained  by  the  Barber  Surgeons,  as  they  were  now  called,  i 
involved  them  in  much  expense  and  their  servants  in  frequen 
contests  with  the  friends  of  criminals  who  had  been  executed. 

In  connection  with  the  passing  of  this  Act,  an  interesting.questio 
arises  as  to  the  origin  of  the  famous  Holbein  which  is  preserved  a 
the  Hall  of  the  Company,  and  was  exhibited  at  the  recent  Tudo 
Exhibition  in  Regent  Street.  The  picture,  on  oak  panel,  10  ft.  2 in 
long  by  5 ft.  11  in.  high,  contains  nineteen  figures,  assembled  in 
room  hung  with  tapestry  and  traditionally  said  to  have  been  a 
apartment  in  the  palace  at  Bridewell.  The  King,  seated  on  a throne 
robed,  crowned,  and  bearing  a state  sword  in  his  right  hand,  is  giving 
with  his  left  a document,  with  the  great  seal  attached,  to  the  foremos 
of  eight  kneeling  members  of  the  Company,  while  seven  others  are} 
standing  behind,  and  on  the  king’s  right  are  three  other  kneeling 
figures.  The  circumstance  of  the  seal  being  attached  to  the  docu- 
ment has  caused  the  picture  to  be  described  as  “Henry  VIII.  giving 
a charter  to  the  Barber  Surgeons.”  Certainly  they  did  receive  from 
him  a charter  in  1512,  but  he  was  then  only  twenty-one,  and  Holbein 
has  represented  him  as  about  fifty,  which  was  within  a year  of  his  age 
in  1540,  the  date  of  the  Act  uniting  the  Barbers  and  Surgeons.  In 
1541  Thomas  Vicary,  to  whom  the  King  is  handing  the  document, 
was  master  of  the  Company,  and  would  naturally  occupy  a foremost 
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osition  in  any  communication  with  His  Majesty.  For  these  and 
ther  good  reasons  Mr.  Young  concludes  that  the  picture  commemo- 
ites  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  that  the  addition  of  the  great  seal  is 
|:  n artistic  license,  and  he  is  probably  right  in  his  conjecture. 

Some  of  the  other  persons  represented  bear  well  known  names. 
>r.  William  Butts,  the  second  figure  on  the  King’s  right,  was  the 
|.  >.ost  famous  physician  of  his  day,  and  had  a large  and  aristocratic 
-.ractice.  He  was  a personal  friend  of  Henry,  and  will  be  remem- 
;red  as  a minor  character  in  Shakespeare’s  historical  play,  where  he 
represented  as  standing  forward  in  defence  of  Archbishop  Cranmer. 
n front  of  Butts  kneels  John  Chambre,  who  attended  Queen  Jane 
I’iymour  in  her  last  illness,  and  was  a priest  as  well  as  a physician, 
l ie  held  many  church  preferments  : the  deanery  of  St.  Stephen’s 
j'hapel,  Westminster,  where  he  built  a cloister  costing  11,000  marks, 
Le  archdeaconry  of  Bedford,  the  treasurership  of  Wells  Cathedral,  a 
[ nonry  at  Windsor,  a prebend  at  Salisbury,  and  benefices  in  Somer- 
|t  and  Yorkshire.  Another  figure  is  Sir  John  Ayliff,  surgeon  to  the 
I:  ing,  who  afterwards  retired  from  practice  and  became  a merchant 
ltd  alderman  of  London,  where  he  was  sheriff  in  1548. 

This  picture  is  the  chief  treasure  of  the  Barber  Surgeons  Company, 
[ii.muel  Pepys  once  hoped  to  buy  it  for  ^200,  though  it  was  then 
:orth  £1,000.  James  I.  borrowed  it  to  have  it  copied,  and  Charles  I. 
;o  borrowed  it,  apparently  intending  to  keep  it,  but  it  came  back 
:ain.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  said  to  have  offered  ^2,000  for  permission 
I : remove  one  of  the  heads,  and  he  promised  to  make  good  the 
lury  ; but  if  the  offer  was  ever  made,  which  is,  we  hope,  doubtful,  it 
|-s  not  accepted.  The  picture  was  engraved  on  copper  for  the 
| >mpany  by  Barton  in  1734,  and  the  plate,  strange  to  say,  is  still 
easionally  used  for  taking  copies  for  presentation  to  members  of 
1 Company  on  their  election  as  assistants. 

Under  the  authority  conferred  upon  them  by  statute  and  charter 
: Barber  Surgeons  made  from  time  to  time  further  ordinances 
i ressary  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade  of  hair-cutting  and  shaving, 
well  as  of  the  practice  of  surgery.  The  former  are  not  of  general 
crest,  but  many  of  the  latter  throw  a quaint  light  upon  the  pro- 
'dings  of  the  surgeons  of  London,  and  the  treatment  of  their 
ients  during  the  period  in  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Company 
> continued.  The  powers  of  the  Company  as  regards  the  over- 
it  and  correction  of  surgeons,  the  examination  of  their  instruments, 
l in  restraint  of  intruders,  were  vigorously  executed.  The  College 
| Physicians  did  not  look  with  a friendly  eye  upon  the  Barber 
geons,  but  their  attempts  to  interfere,  entrenched  as  the  Company 
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were  behind  the  authority  of  statute  law  and  royal  charters,  did  n 
succeed.  The  college,  indeed,  obtained  an  Order  in  Council  in  16 
to  compel  surgeons  to  call  in  a learned  physician  in  certain  case) 
but  this  order  was,  on  the  petition  of  the  Barber  Surgeons,  su 
sequently  withdrawn.  Nor  did  the  aggrieved  physicians  fare  bett 
when,  after  the  Restoration,  they  endeavoured  to  obtain  their  end  L 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  for  the  Barber  Surgeons  had  sufficient  influen 
to  get  a clause  inserted  in  the  Bill  saving  their  rights,  and  thereupi 
it  was  withdrawn  by  the  promoters. 

Breaches  of  the  ordinances  were  dealt  with  by  the  Court  of  t 
Company,  who  also  decided  upon  any  complaints  of  bad  or  i 
sufficient  treatment  of  patients,  and  sometimes  assessed  the  surgeon) 
charges.  William  Gyllam  was  ordered  in  1570  to  cure  Elizabel 
Hyns  of  carmebrontyasis,  and  to  persevere  until  she  was  whole,  whq 
she  was  to  pay  him  six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  ready  money,  in  tljj 
presence  of  the  Court.  Alexander  Capes,  carpenter,  complained  I 
1573  that  he  had  been  in  the  hands  of  John  Friend,  William  Wig 
and  Richard  Story,  and  had  given  them  money  to  be  cured,  and  wj 
not,  whereupon  they  were  directed  to  deal  further  with  him  for 
health.  Henry  Dobbins  alleged  William  More  did  not  cure  his  s 
but  made  him  worse,  and  More  was  forbidden  to  meddle  any  furt 
in  surgery.  Thomas  Adams  represented  that  he  had  given  mon 
and  a gown  to  John  Paradise  to  cure  his  daughter,  but  she  died,  ai! 
he  now  wished  to  recover  the  gown.  The  Court  directed  Paradi 
to  restore  it,  but  Adams  was  ordered  to  pay  the  surgeon's  boat-h 
to  Putney.  Richard  Carrington  complained  that  he  had  been  abusf 
in  words  by  William  Clowes,  an  eminent  practitioner  of  his  day,  a 
afterwards  warden  of  the  Company,  and  the  Court  induced  the  parti 
to  shake  hands  and  be  friends.  In  1599  an  information  was  direct 
to  be  exhibited  against  the  sexton  of  Whitechapel  for  surgery,  wj 
what  result  we  are  not  informed.  Next  year  Oliver  Peacock  v 
fined  for  not  presenting  his  “ cure/’  an  odd  expression  for  a pati 
who  had  died,  in  the  mitigated  penalty  of  four  shillings,  but  he  v 
forbidden  to  practise  surgery  in  future. 

Similar  entries  continue  in  the  minute-books  of  the  seventeerjj 
century.  Edward  Stretfeld,  a bone-setter,  appeared  before 
masters  in  1602  and  was  licensed  on  agreeing  to  pay  ten  shilli 
quarterly  for  the  poor  ; and  in  the  same  year,  Garrett  Key,  a stran 
having  undertaken  the  care  of  a sick  man  without  making  presentat: 
thereof,  voluntarily  gave  three  pounds  to  the  masters  and  was  acquit 
of  all  former  offences.  But  Gabriel  Hunt,  a surgeon,  was  commit 
to  the  compter  for  practising  without  authority ; and  John  hoste 
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ooor  and  unskilful  member  of  the  Company,  having  lost  a patient, 
he  coroner  for  the  city  was  warned  to  attend  at  the  hall  with  his 
cj^'l  ;;  nquest  to  be  satisfied  of  Foster’s  unskilfulness,  though  whether  he  was 
, irosecuted  does  not  appear.  Mr.  Fenfon  complained  in  1605  that 
Robert  Morey  had  supplanted  him  of  divers  cures  (patients),  and 
' ..had  slandered  him  in  his  profession,  and  the  defendant,  being  con- 
juer, aimacious,  was  sent  to  prison.  Fenton  was  warden  that  year,  and 
- master  in  1610,  and  possibly  this  may  account  for  the  severe  punish- 
ment meted  out  to  his  rival.  Another  offender  was  committed  to 
jf  fl,  t::he  compter  for  not  paying  a fine  of  forty  shillings  inflicted  upon  him. 
Jin  1601  Martin  Pelham,  having  failed  to  finish  the  cure  of  a patient’s 
rrm,  which  was  accomplished  by  another  surgeon,  was  warned  to 
ippear  before  the  Court,  and  was  punished.  William  Pilkington  was, 
after  examination,  tolerated  to  practise,  on  the  understanding  that  he 
ailed  in  some  expert  surgeon  in  dangerous  cases  and  paid  two 
shillings  and  fourpence  quarterly  to  the  Company.  We  trust  this 
m tcoleration  did  no  serious  harm,  and  that  the  expert  was  able  to  pre- 
sent mischief  to  Pilkington’s  patients.  Sometimes  persons  were 
icensed  to  practise  upon  condition  of  making  periodical  payments  to 
:he  poor.  Thus  in  1601  James  Vanotten  and  Nicholas  Bowden 
vere  permitted,  the  first  as  principal  and  the  other  as  assistant,  to 
::ouch  cataracts  and  to  cut  for  the  stone,  in  consideration  of  a monthly 
nayment  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  the  use  of  the  poor 
generally,  and  of  twenty  shillings  a month,  after  the  first,  for  the  poor 
:of  the  Company.  They  were  forbidden  to  hang  out  banners  or  any 
other  sign  of  surgery,  and  bound  themselves  in  the  sum  of  ten  pounds 
or  the  due  performance  of  their  obligation. 

An  entry  dated  November  17,  1635,  relates  to  a case  involving 
:he  reputation  of  the  famous  Dr.  William  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of 
he  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  is  noted  in  the  margin  of  the  minute 
000k,  “ Dr.  Harvey’s  ill-practice.”  William  Kellett  was  summoned 
oefore  the  Court  for  not  presenting  a maid  that  died  in  his  charge, 
Dut  excused  himself  by  alleging  that  Harvey  had  ordered  a blister  to 
be  applied  to  the  temporal  muscle  and  had  said  there  was  no  fracture, 
'“so  the  patient  died  by  ill-practice,  the  fracture  being  neglected,  and 
the  Company  not  called  to  the  view.”  We  suspect  a little  malice  here, 
but  the  opportunity  of  recording  something  to  the  discredit  of  an 
eminent  physician  was  perhaps  too  good  to  be  lost. 

Women  sometimes  infringed  the  Company’s  privileges,  and 
instances  of  punishments  inflicted  for  such  transgressions  are  noted. 

, In  1610,  widow  Byers  was  sent  to  prison  for  daring  to  practise  sur- 
gery ; and  widow  Ebbes  was  arrested  for  the  like  offence,  her  arrest 
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costing  two  shillings.  There  is  a curious  entry  of  the  examination  ofj 
James  Blackborne  in  1611.  He  was  anxious  to  practise  as  a surgeon,; 
and  promised  to  pay  ten  pounds  for  his  admission,  and  to  give  t’ne| 
examiners  a dinner.  We  are  not  informed  that  the  dinner  induced! 
the  examiners  to  admit  him,  but  he  was  passed  as  qualified.  In  1616,  \ 
John  Walgrave  was  summoned  for  practising  without  a license,  but 
he  successfully  defied  the  court,  although  they  were  by  no  means 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  his  statements.  He  told  them  he  was  a better 
gentleman  and  more  ancient  surgeon  than  any  of  them,  and  when 
asked  by  what  authority  he  had  been  admitted,  he  answered  by  the 
authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London. 
He  refused,  however,  for  some  time  to  furnish  more  information,  and 
then  after  a long  altercation  told  the  Court  he  held  a license  from 
Archbishop  Whitgift.  But  this  did  not  seem  sufficient,  and  another 
wrangle  ensued,  which  ended  by  Walgrave  giving  his  questioners  the 
lie  direct,  and  then  taking  his  leave  in  an  unmannerly  fashion.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  proceeded  against  further  ; and  if 
he  did  not  really  hold  a license  he  probably  had  powerful  friends. 

The  Company  at  a somewhat  later  period  neglected  their  duty,  and 
allowed  hosiers,  dyers,  and  other  unskilful  persons  to  fill  the  offices 
of  master  and  wardens  contrary  to  their  charters  and  to  Acts  of 
Parliament.  This  negligence  brought  down  upon  them  the  censure 
of  the  King  (Charles  I.),  who  in  a mandate  dated  in  1639  reminded 
them  of  the  dangerous  consequences  that  might  ensue,  “considering 
how  much  it  concerned  the  lives  and  safety  of  the  people,”  and  they 
were  straightly  charged  and  commanded  to  revert  to  the  ancient  and 
legal  custom  of  electing  two  skilled  surgeons  and  two  barbers  as 
master  and  wardens.  For  a year  or  two  this  was  done,  but  the  Com-  j 
pany  again  reverted  to  their  bad  practice,  and  were  again  warned  in 
1644. 

However  ill-qualified  the  master  and  wardens  may  have  been, 
they  continued  to  exercise  their  right  of  inquiry  into  the  irregular 
practices  of  unlicensed  surgeons.  One  Anthony  Mould  was  twice 
before  the  Court  to  answer  complaints  of  patients,  who  alleged  he 
had  failed  to  cure  them  of  tumours  and  swellings  arising  from  the 
king’s  evil.  The  complaints  of  the  patients  were  compromised  when 
it  was  elicited  from  Mould  that  he  held  His  Majesty’s  license  to 
practise  in  these  particular  cases  ; but  it  is  strange  that  Charles  I. 
should  have  allowed  such  a license  to  issue,  the  royal  touch  being 
generally  believed  to  be  the  only  remedy.  The  second  charge  against 
Mould  was,  however,  made  in  1648,  when  the  king  was  inaccessible 
to  his  subjects. 
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Instances  of  the  exercise  of  disciplinary  powers  continue  to  be  re- 
corded down  to  the  date  of  the  separation  of  the  surgeons  and  barbers. 
In  1724  William  Turner,  a barber,  was  summoned  to  answer  a charge 
of  practising  surgery,  and  as  he  insisted  he  was  entitled  to  do  so,  the 
clerk  of  the  Company  was  instructed  to  sue  him  at  law.  Lord  Tor- 
rington  was  a powerful  person  in  his  day,  but  his  influence  was 
exerted  in  vain  in  1727  to  obtain  the  admission  of  William  Miles, 
whom  he  recommended  for  a license,  to  practise  surgery.  The  man 
knew  nothing  of  the  subject,  and  was  rejected.  About  the  same 
time  Jacques  Ripoult,  a Frenchman,  and  John  Jacob  Sachs,  a Prus- 
sian, were  refused  licenses  because  they  could  not  speak  English  and 
had  not  been  naturalised.  The  Court,  we  are  told,  did  not  think 
proper  to  examine  the  candidates  : possibly  they  could  not.  Quack 
doctors  were  still  troublesome  ; two  of  these  gentry,  who  appropriately 
lived  in  Duck  Lane,  and  advertised  most  unprofessionally  by  means 
of  handbills,  were  rejected  when  they  applied  for  licenses  to  practise. 
Another  candidate  was  sent  back  for  being  “ fuddled  ” at  his  exami- 
nation and  unable  to  answer  questions. 

From  the  date  of  their  incorporation,  if  not  from  an  earlier 
period,  the  Company  provided  for  the  education  of  surgeons  and 
their  apprentices  by  means  of  lectures  and  anatomical  demonstra- 
tions. The  question  recently  re-opened  by  Mr.  Huxley,  as  to  the 
necessity  for  Latin  as  a foundation  for  medical  and  scientific  educa- 
tion, was  on  three  occasions  the  subject  of  ordinance.  In  1556  it 
was  directed  “ that  no  Barber  Surgeon  that  doth  occupy  the  mystery 
of  surgery  shall  take  any  apprentice,”  “ but  that  he  can  skill  of  the 
Latin  tongue  and  understand  the  same.”  Next  year  the  order  was 
cancelled,  and  in  1727  it  was  once  more  insisted  on. 

Under  a clause  in  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  the  Company  was 
entitled  to  receive  every  year  the  bodies  of  four  malefactors  who 
had  suffered  the  punishment  of  death.  The  anatomies  were  per- 
formed four  times  a year,  and  the  free  surgeons  as  well  as  the  appren- 
tices were  required  to  attend.  It  was  unlawful  to  dissect  a body 
except  at  the  Hall  of  the  Company,  and  when  a surgeon  desired  to 
make  a private  anatomy  he  obtained  permission  to  use  the  hall  for 
the  purpose.  Stow  tells  a curious  story  of  <1  man  who  had  been 
hanged  in  Southwark  for  felony.  When  the  chest  containing  the 
body  was  opened  at  the  Flail  the  man  resuscitated,  and  lived  for  three 
days.  Some  trouble  to  the  Company  ensued,  and  they  were  involved 
in  considerable  expense.  Thereupon  an  order  was  made  that  in  any 
future  case  of  the  kind  the  charges  about  the  body  so  reviving  shall 
be  borne  by  the  persons  bringing  home  the  body.  In  1740  another 
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revival  took  place;  but  in  this  instance  the  body  had  been  handed 
over  to  the  Company’s  officers  in  the  usual  way  after  execution.  The 
man  was  wrapped  in  a blanket  and  sent  back  to  Newgate,  where  in 
three  days  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  converse,  though  he  never 
could  give  any  reasonable  account  of  what  had  happened.  He  was 
afterwards  transported,  and  is  said  to  have  lived  many  years.  The 
Company’s  books  show  that  in  addition  to  the  usual  charges  for 
bringing  the  man  from  Tyburn,  they  paid  ten  shillings  for  getting 
him  back  to  Newgate,  and  gave  the  charwoman  five  shillings  for  her 
trouble  and  expenses. 

For  many  years  the  anatomies  were  performed  in  the  kitchen  ! 
And  this  unpleasant  practice  continued  until  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century,  when  the  Court,  in  a minute  which  gives  reasons 
sufficiently  obvious,  but  unnecessary  to  quote,  ordered  a proper 
anatomical  theatre  to  be  built,  and  employed  Inigo  Jones  as  archi- 
tect. A piece  of  ground  adjoining  the  hall  was  leased  from  the  city, 
and  considerable  expense  incurred  about  the  building,  which  was 
decorated  with  “ paintings  of  the  constellations  of  the  heavens  and 
the  seven  planets  over  the  twelve  signs  on  every  pier,  and  skeletons 
to  be  wrought  and  set  up.”  Nearly  a century  after  its  erection  the 
theatre  was  repaired  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  famous  Earl  of 
Burlington.  He  had  just  published  the  Designs  of  Inigo  Jones 
and  the  Antiquities  of  Rome  by  Palladio,  and  his  good  taste  in 
architecture  had  been  celebrated  by  Pope,  who  addressed  1o  him  one 
of  the  Moral  Essays  on  the  use  of  Riches.  With  almost  prophetic 
instinct  the  poet  advised  his  friend  to  continue  his  architectural 
studies  : 

You,  too,  proceed,  make  filling  arts  your  cue, 

Erect  new  wonders,  and  the  old  repair  ; 

Jones  and  Palladio  to  themselves  restore, 

And  be  whate’er  Vitruvius  was  before. 

Burlington  carried  out  the  restoration  of  the  theatre  with  his  usual 
skill,  and  to  mark  their  appreciation  of  his  generous  service  the 
Company  ordered  his  bust  in  marble  to  be  set  up  in  the  building. 

Unfortunately  this  interesting  and  beautiful  structure  was  destroyed 
in  1766.  The  Company  had  no  further  use  for  it,  and  pulled  it  down, 
depriving  the  city  of  one  of  the  best  monuments  of  the  genius  of 
Jones  and  Burlington.  They  showed  more  wisdom  in  carefully 
preserving  the  Court-room,  where  Inigo  Jones’s  handsome  decora- 
tions and  carvings  still  compel  the  admiration  of  architects.  1 he 
room  is  finely  proportioned,  and  the  Company  justly  claim  that  it  is 
one  of  the  noblest  in  London. 
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The  alliance  between  the  barbers  and  surgeons,  anomalous  as  it 
seems,  continued  until  1745.  Naturally  the  surgeons,  as  their 
science  improved,  resented  a system  under  which  their  diplomas 
were  signed  by  the  governors,  two  of  whom  were  always  barbers. 
Meetings  were  held  in  the  winter  of  1744  to  discuss  proposals  for  a 
separation,  but  the  surgeons  could  not  induce  the  barbers  to  come 
to  their  terms,  and  therefore  they  petitioned  Parliament  to  be 
created  an  independent  company.  The  petition  was  referred  to  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  barbers  presented  a 
counter  petition.  Both  sets  of  petitioners  appeared  by  counsel,  and 
produced  witnesses  before  the  committee,  and  some  curious  evidence 
was  elicited.  One  Neil  Stewart,  a surgeon,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  French,  told  the  committee  that  when  he  was  put  into 
the  common  prison  at  Brest  he  begged  he  might  be  treated  more  in 
accordance  with  his  rank,  and  produced  his  diploma  to  substantiate 
his  request.  The  diploma  had  been  issued  by  the  Company,  and 
the  officer  who  examined  it  was  unable  to  decide  whether  the  holder 
was  a barber  or  a surgeon,  a doubt  poor  Mr.  Stewart  was  unable  to 
remove,  and  he  attributed  all  the  indignities  he  had  endured  to 
the  fact  of  the  diploma  having  been  issued  by  the  Barber  Surgeons. 
In  the  end  the  Committee  reported  in  favour  of  the  surgeons’  peti- 
tion, and  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  received  the  Royal  assent 
in  June,  1745,  the  ancient  alliance  between  the  Barbers  and 
Surgeons  was  dissolved.  Two  separate  companies  were  established, 
and  the  property  of  the  once  united  body  was  divided  between 
them. 

We  need  not  follow  the  history  of  the  “ Master,  Governors  and 
Commonalty  of  the  mystery  of  the  Barbers  of  London  ” since  the 
separation.  As  a civic  company  they  rank  seventeenth,  or  fifth  after 
the  twelve  great  companies.  They  doubtless  fulfil  their  duties,  such 
as  they  are,  taking  care  of  their  poor,  and  dining  as  often  as 
occasion  requires  with  due  observance  of  time-honoured  forms. 
They  may  perhaps  continue  to  exist  for  another  period  of  four 
centuries,  in  spite  of  reformers  and  commissioners,  and  if  they  should 
last  so  long,  we  can  only  hope  they  may  find  in  the  twenty-fourth 
century,  “to  keep  their  honour  from  corruption,”  as  honest  and  able 
a chronicler  as  Mr.  Young. 

We  must  not,  however,  take  final  leave  of  the  annals  without  a word 
or  two  on  the  subject  of  the  Company’s  dinners.  The  art  of  dining 
has  always  been  assiduously  cultivated  by  the  city  companies,  and 
Mr.  Young  has  let  us  into  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  kitchen,  and 
has  published  some  curious  details  of  housekeeping  expenses.  We 
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have  already  noticed  that  in  the  days  before  they  were  incorporated 
the  cost  of  the  annual  feast  was  limited  to  fourteen  pence  a head, 
but,  making  allowance  for  the  altered  value  of  money,  as  time 
went  on  the  charges  for  dinners  and  “potation  money”  advanced 
considerably.  There  were  election  dinners,  dinners  on  Lord  Mayor’s 
day,  audit  dinners,  dinners  after  the  anatomical  lectures,  dinners  on 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Day,  and  upon  other  occasions.  We  may  hope  some 
of  these  feasts  are  still  observed,  and  that  the  ancient  toast,  “ The 
Worshipful  Company  of  Barbers,  Root  and  Branch,  and  may  it 
flourish  for  ever,”  is  duly  honoured. 

On  certain  occasions  ladies  were  admitted  to  the  dinners,  and  it 
was  ordered  in  1503  that  every  member  attending  the  feast  on  the 
day  the  wardens  were  presented  to  the  Lord  Mayor  was  to  pay  twenty 
pence  for  himself,  and  if  he  brought  his  wife  with  him  two  shillings. 
The  widows  of  members  were,  by  an  ordinance  of  1613,  allowed  to 
share  in  the  hospitalities  at  the  Hall  provided  they  paid  their  quarter- 
ages. Nine  years  later,  the  funds  being  too  low,  there  was  no  election 
dinner,  only  cakes  and  wine  ; and  in  1649,  in  respect  of  the  hardness 
and  troubles  of  the  times,  “the  Court  consented  there  should  be  no 
second  course,  and  no  woman  at  the  feast.”  After  the  Restoration 
matters  must  have  improved,  for  Pepys  was  present  at  an  anatomical 
lecture  in  1663,  followed  by  “a  fine  dinner  and  good  learned  com- 
pany.” The  worthy  diarist  was  no  bad  judge,  and  complacently 
notes  that  he  was  treated  with  “extraordinary  great  respect.” 

In  1638  the  opening  of  Inigo  Jones’s  new  theatre  was  celebrated 
by  an  elaborate  banquet,  attended  by  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  and 
the  bill  amounted  to  ^84  5-r.  4 d.,  exclusive  of  wine.  Glass  and 
plate  were  hired,  and  some  of  the  former  was  broken  and  had  to  be 
paid  for.  We  have  the  details  of  three  dinners  in  1676.  A leg  of 
mutton  cost  three  shillings  and  fourpence,  a sirloin  of  beef  nine  shil- 
lings, three  chickens  and  three  rabbits  five  shillings  and  sixpence, 
eight  artichokes  one  shilling,  and  four  cauliflowers  one  shilling  and 
threepence.  For  buttered  ale,  the  ingredients  of  which  were  a hundred 
eggs,  eight  gallons  of  ale,  two  pounds  of  butter,  eight  pounds  of  sugar, 
and  one  ounce  of  nutmegs,  the  charge  was  ten  shillings  and  eleven- 
pence. In  March  1678  a whole  cod  cost  fourteen  shillings,  but 
twelve  teal  and  three  ducks  only  fifteen  shillings  and  ninepence, 
while  oysters  were  two  shillings  a quart.  Westphalia  hams  were  six 
or  eight  shillings  each,  geese  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  turkeys 
two  shillings  and  twopence.  A brace  of  bucks  cost  eight  pounds 
thirteen  shillings  ; they  were  put  into  eight  pasties  at  a further  ex- 
pense of  four  pounds.  Green  peas  appear  in  the  bill  of  fare  for  the 
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first  time  in  1693,  and  then  at  an  October  dinner.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  Company  were  allowed  to  take  away  the  remains  of 
these  feasts,  and  there  is  an  entry  in  one  of  the  books  that  after  an 
entertainment  in  July  1729,  Messrs.  Truelove  and  Fradin,  who  both 
subsequently  filled  the  office  of  master,  carried  off  “ four  dozen  quarts 
of  wine,  one  whole  venison  pasty,  one  whole  goose,  one  whole  fowl, 

. and  several  lemons  and  sugar.” 

The  Barber  Surgeons  in  the  last  century  maintained  the  national 
reputation  for  drinking.  In  1721  a hogshead  of  port,  six  gallons  of 
mountain,  six  gallons  of  white  port,  and  three  gallons  of  Canary  are 
stated  to  have  been  consumed  at  the  Company’s  dinner  on  Lord 
Mayor’s  day.  We  may  hope  there  is  some  exaggeration  here,  for  the 
Company  was  not  a large  one.  But  in  1735  seventy-nine  gallons  of 
wine  were  provided  for  a similar  occasion,  and  are  expressly  stated 
to  have  been  drunk.  It  is  melancholy  to  have  to  add  that  after  the 
separation  of  the  Barbers  and  Surgeons  the  “ Potation  Money  ” was 
cut  down,  and  small  beer  begins  to  appear  at  the  dinners. 
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THE  SOURCES  <fc>F  COMMERCIAL 


PA 


NIC. 


NO  intelligent  conception 
Commerce  and  Bankin 
acquaintance  with  the  various 
they  are  the  result.  The  presei 
past,  but  how  far  is  the  pedigree 


of  the  existing  relations  between 
can  be  had  without  an  extensive 
orces  and  circumstances  of  which 
is  doubtless  the  offspring  of  the 
to  be  traced  ? The  further  back 


inquiry  is  pursued  the  more  curious  but  the  less  instructive  it 
becomes,  the  remoter  causes  become  so  modified  when  not 
obliterated  by  more  recent  events  during  the  lapse  of  time.  Many 


storms  are  reported  to  have  k 
shores,  having  spent  themselves 
Atlantic  ; others,  again,  spring  up 


The  period  of  forty-five  years 
legislation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  fur 


wearisome  reiteration.  It  may 
this  review. 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects 
1845,  they  cannot  be  attributec 


ft  America  that  never  reach  our 
and  become  dissipated  in  the  wide 
in  mid-ocean,  and  without  electric 


warning  burst  in  all  their  unexpected  fury  on  our  western  coasts. 


rat  has  elapsed  since  the  famous 
nishes  nearly  every  possible  variety 


of  Commercial  Pressure  and  Panic,  more  than  one  repeated  with 


t lerefore  form  a fitting  period  for 

af  the  Banking  Acts  of  1844  and 
to  hasty  legislation.  A series  of 


Parliamentary  inquiries  had  been  held  upon  the  subject,  conducted 
by  the  best  available  talent  of  the  time,  although  the  results  were 
somewhat  conflicting.  Chiefly  c wing  to  the  financial  reputation, 


political  skill,  and  personal  influc 
were  passed  at  a time  when  th 
generally  prosperous.  In  1842, 
succession  of  good  harvests,  and, 
Corn  Laws  still  in  force,  food  w 
duction  and  rapid  extension  of 
caused  great  activity  in  the  iron 
employment  and  high  wages  tc 
increased  facility  in  the  transit  o 


nee  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  these  Acts 
: country  was  at  peace  and  trade 
1843,  and  1844  there  had  been  a 
as  far  as  this  was  possible  with  the 
s cheap  and  plentiful.  The  intro- 
;teamboats  and  the  railway  system 
and  building  trades,  giving  steady 
the  working  classes,  and  by  the 
goods  capital  was  both  economised 
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